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A THRKi: YEAR LONCHTUUINAL STUDY OF THE llELA- 
tlONBHiP OF PERCE PX'JAL TIIAJNING AND READING 
ACHIEVEMENT Order No. 8001687 

BANDY, Iroiie ('.ooa, Ph D Tho (Milo HUio UiUvorally, 1979. 
IV^. Advisor: Profooeol^-Jiimofl V. Wlgtll 

Th« pun^oses of thlB study wort) to detortnkne: (1) tho rrnlM' 
' tlon»hlp, over a threo-year period, of a klndorgartonrparcoptual 
trminUif program with roadkiig using children Identified as hav- 
Uif visual-perceptual problems at tho kindergarten level; (J)the 
niaUonehlp of each set of scores In reading to the variable sex; 
and (3) p#rceptiial problems as they relate to age at entrance to 
kindergarten. T 

Th« study was conducted in the four elementary schools of 
thm Boardknan Local School District In Ohio. Twenty nl*ne siu- 
dMU, who had received a kindergarten remedial perceptual 
tnUning program ulllixlng the Rosner PorceptXia I Skills Currto - 
uhxm, the Santa Cl»ra , and locally developed materials were 
deelipiated the program group. Twenty-four students, who had 
quAlUlfd^for the remedial program but for whom tliere were no 
po^ltlOM in the program, were designated the control group. 

The two groups were detei;jid[ned to slmllat^ according to 
lif tropolltan pretest scores, intelligence scores and other cri- 
terta. 

instmmenta, on which ^cores were available for all sub- • 
Jecte, included the Metropolitan Readiness Tests (Metropoiltan ) 
used as a pretest and posttest, the Primary Mental AbiUties 
Test, and the Gates^MacGinltie Reading Tests (Gates), Primary 
A and Primary B, Forms 1 smd 2. These ^^truments had been 
admtntlltered between 1975 and 1978, Relationships between ^ 
readinf and perception were studied for the two treatment 
groups at the end of kUiderfearten, first grade and second grade. 
Data were also analysed regarding differences by sex and by 
afe at entrance to kindergarten. 

Findings of this study included the following: 

1. Althou^ gains were made by both groups, there was no 
eignlf leant differences at the ,05 level between treatment groups 
at th* end of each grade level, kindergarten through second, in 
terms of perceptual development or reading achievement. 

J. At no tlm^ during the three year|U)f the study were the 
differences between Gates or Metropolitan mean scores for 
boy» and girls in the program group significant at the .05 level. 

3. When analysing the subjects' test scored at specific age 
imrmlM (tV.0, 6.6, 6.0) at entrance to kindergarten and comparing 
them to all kindergarten students at the same ages, age at en- 
trance to kindergarten was dysfunctlonally related to percep- 

■ tual skiilB development. The scores on the Metropolitan sub- 
testa. Matching and Copying, became lower with age for the 
treatment groups. ^ 

4. When comparing the treatment groups to the total second 
grade class, mean scores on the Gates were significantly dif- 
ferent at the .05 level, with a greater difference between the 
program group and the total second grade. 

5. nghificant correlations were found between the end-of- 
year Matropolitan and both first and second grade Gates Vocab- 
tttary scores. Compi'ehension scores %orrelated signlllcantly 
for the control group in first grade and the program group in 
aecond grade, both at the .01 level.' \ 

This study was a comparative one between two groups, not 
^ a atu^ of individual data and gains. The overall results of 
this itu<ty seem to indicate that the treatment grouos gained in 
their reading achievement at a similar rate maintaining a lack 
id algnUlcant differences throughout the three years. In addi- 
tion^ It would appear that there Is no need to conduct different ^ 
progvama for boys and girls and that age at entrance to kinder- 
garten is dysfunctionally related to perceptual problems. 

I 




niElEFFFXT or A llinviAN IH)1>:NTIAL SKMINAR AND A 
STUDY SKILLS CODRSt ON RHA^)ING ACIllFVKMKNT, STUDY 
SKftLS, AM) ArTmil)i:S OF RFAUL\(; UFMOF-Nr 
COMMUMI Y (Ol.l FGF SliiDKNIS Order No. 8004678 

DassanCE, OiARL^-x RiCHAKi). Ph D Universify ofVtrgmuK 1979. 214pp 

This disscrtatjon wai dirccicd toward ansv^enng a small pan of the larger 
question tboul how to best help basic skills students bcconie academically 
successful. Part of the debate regarding this larger question has been 
oonccmcd with what support services should be provided for basic skiys 
students Wlulc it is deai by dcrmition that b.tsic skills stiidenis require 
courses In the b^c skills (generally reading, wnting and mathematics), what 
other services to provide has not been as clear 

Two areas which have been suggested for inclusion in piogranu for basic 
skills students are sclf-conc^pi development and study skills training. ^ 

Thre< groups of rcading-deOcicnt comniunity college students were used 
in a nonequivalent control group design All of the students were taking a 
developmental readmg course from the same reading insiruaor for five 
hours per week For rwo of those hours, one ueaiinent group (N » 10) 
partjcipated in a l^uman Potcnual Seminar (HPS), and a second tmtmenl 
group (N - 12) parucipaied in a study skilli course designed for this study. 
Fourteen students participated in a control group. The dependent verlebles 
considered were reading achicvcn^l, as measured by the Nelson Denny 
Reading Test; study skills, as mlbasuTed by the Study Habits subtest of the 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes; and attitudes The effects of the 
trefttments on attnUon were also considered, as was the discriminating 
power of the researcher- designed Attitude Survey. 

Multiple regression was employed as the technique to address a series of 
null hypotheses based on the research questions. No significant results were 
detecuKl among the groups on any of the dependent variables In additioo, 
tiee and sex were not found to have any significant effect on the dependent 
variiblei Using discriminant analysis, it was found that the researcheh 
d^gned AtDtudc Survey did significantly discriminate between students 
who showed reading gains and those who did not (p < .005) 

The m^or conclusions drawn from the study arc (1) that the itudenu 
who participated in this study were fairly typical of basic skills studenu 
described in the literature; (2) that the students were distributed among the 
groups in a manner which was not^utistically biased relative to the 
demographic variables and the measures of the dependent variables being 
considered; (3) that the Huipan Potential Seminar treatment did not 
positively affect the attitudes, study skills, or reading achievement of the 
Itudenu: (4) that the study skills treauncnt did not positively affect the 
attitudes, study skills, or reading achievement of the students; ^5) that th# 
retuhs of this study lend support to the conclusion of Roueche and Snow 
(1977) that the faculty member is the key to the success of a devclopmtnta] 
itudfl^ program. A faculty member who is sincere about teaching and carat 
fbr students can have a positive effect beyond the academic area. Thil alto 
lends suppon to Miller and Princ&'s (1976) contention that any member of 
the academic community may be a student development educator: and 
f (6) that the researcher-designed Attitude Survey could effectively 

discritminate between reading-deficient community college students who 
will benefit from a developmental reading course and those who will 
probably not benefit (p. < .005). ^ 



THE EFFECT OF WRITING IN THE EXPRESSIVE MODE ON 
THE GENERAL AND SPECIFIC READING c6mPREHENSI0N ^ 
OF UNDERPREPaNrED, COLLEGE-LEVEL READERS 

^ ' Order No. 1007615 

Db Lix:a, Emerjc BEN|AMtN. Ph.D. Indiana University ofPenniyhankt, 
1979. 159pp. Chairmah: Marilyn S. Stemglass 

Thk purpose of thejstudy was to determine whethfcr expressive writing 
would enhance the general and specific re&ding comprehension of 
underprepared. collego^level readers. Two groups of remedial reading 
ttudenta constituted thi sample of the study. The experimental group<>f 25 
ttuden^ engaged in expressive writing exercises as both the pre- and post- 
retding tctivides* whi];^the control group of 22 students took pan in 
discuMOnj^ as pre-and plkt-reading activities. The writing excrciles and the 
diacutsion guides were o^er the same topjcs. with both requiring 'free and 
' open responses. ^ 

^ Tht Nelson-Denny Reading Test, Forms A and which were 
adminiitered at the beginning and end of the 15-^ week semester, wci used to 
otefiure improvement in general readipg comprehension. Specially 
dctiftned eloze tests over four conten^areas were used to measure specific 
tttdtng comprehension. The <^16ze tests were idmifdistered before and tfUr 
the students completed their tidings In eight sub-units of the experlmeiit, 
which cons^tuted readings in the content areas. 



The order \n which the students in both groups engaged in the acuvitiw 
ofthtexpcfTiinent was m follows: prc-clore test; pre-wnling or pre 
discussion; directed. In-class readings in the conlenl areas; posi-^riiint or 
postidifaission; post cloze test The conlenl area readings were laken from 
lodolo|y» law. hisiory/pohlicai science, psychology, and life scicikt 

Analyses of the dau led to tl\e following conclusions: (1) both grc^pi 
tmprovad significantly in general (piling comprehension, (2) no signiAcant 
diMrenoe was found between ihe wming and discussion groups in general 
rwdlng comprehension; (3) there was no interaction effect between 
Improvement in specific reading comprehension, icross the c</nten^area 
readinp, and the instructionaJ mode and, thus, no significant difference 
t^cw«en the specific reading improvement of the two groups; (4) there was 
rigoiflcant growth within the groups across time. This conclusion must be 
tantatlve. fbr the cloze test items which were used to measure specific 
reading comprehension were not evaluated for readability level 

Owina to the findings of the study, the following recommendations were 
made: Jl) studies should be conducted to test the faciliuting effects of 
differant kinds of writing, transactional and persuasive, and longer 
ocprassive writing on the general and specific reading comprehension of 
ooilcf e-levcl reader^; (2) experimental studies that include different types . 
of discussion should be conducted to investigate farther the facilitabng 
efftets of class discussion on rcafling improvcincnt: (3) studies that 
incorporate readings in only one or two ooniCQt areas should be conducted 
to investigate to what degree reading in content areas may help achieve ^ 
improved reading comprehension ^n specific areas; (4) the study should be ^ 
ntpiicated using reading materials that are wrinen at the in>yuctionaJ levtt \ 
as measured by cloze tests. ^ y 



DECIDING MULTISYLLABIC WORDS: EFFECTS OF RULES 
VERSUS LETTER CLUSTER CONDITIONING Order No. 8008573 
Domini, Angela Kathryn. Ph.D. Arizona Srote University, 1919. 129pp. 

The purpose of this study was to compare the effectiveness of 
conditioning for auionjatic recognition of ihe sound and structure of 
common letter clusters and rule-oriented syllabicaiion instruction as 
ttrateg ies for decoding multisyllabic words From a group of 112 fifth- and 
slxth-gride students, previously identified asT>oor readers by iheir 
dassroom teachers. 54 subjects were selected for ihe ^tudy on ihe basis of 
their performance in pronouncing multisyllabic synthetic words on a 60- 
word laleaion test. Siudcnis were randomly assigned to either 4 paired-oraJ 
reading group, a group trained to look for visual patterns according to 
lyltabicition rules, or a group uained to respond automatically to high 
frequency spelling patterns (letter clusters). Training was given for a period 
of 10 days, 20 minutes per day. on a rotating schedule. Posucsts (immediate 
and delayed) of ability to pronounce multisyllabic synthetic words indicated 
lif nillcant differences in favor of the letter cluster group. PoSttests 
(immediate and delayed) of ability to divide coded words (e.g. bufter would 
be coded CVCCVC) indicated significant differences in favor of the 
syllabication rules group. Ability to divide coded words according to rules 
was np( prerequisite to ability to pronounce multisyllabic words^Paired oral 
reading was not an effective strategy for either task. 
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1. Do nindomly Holocted twolflh grille HtudoiUo who pr«- 
j viouBly fullod (ho Functional Literacy Fxxini aa eleventh 

gradora (Oclolwr. 1077), and nflor r>ar(lclr>atlon In t)»e 
stale coinporuwUDi y piDKiain. jiavo hlKhor moan acoros 
^ than tho randomly soloctod (wolfllj gi^do Hludenta who 
parUcl|)a(cd In both state comp0n«a(ory and the IMT8 
^ vocational remedial pn)gramii? ' 

* 2. Do randomly eolc^tod oloventh grade ntudentu who par- 

tlcl|)ated In the IMTS vocational remedial program aa 

gindors. liave hlghoi mean ocoroo on (ho Functional 
Literacy Exnm than the students who partlMpiUed In the 
state componflatory program. 

3. Do vandon^ly jselectod eloj^^h grade students who dldv 
not purtlcli>ate In the i^NwRWipenfatory or th« IMTS 
remedial programs have iiniStier mean score than atu- 
d«nts who partlcl|>ated \k one or both retn^dlal pro^rama 
m 19777 X 

The population from which the sample was randomly selected 
represented all geographical areas of the state. The population 
differed In ethnic background, race, and socio -economic factors. 
However, students wore randomly selected without refard to 
these operationally-Independent variables. 

A t-t«st was used to tost the moan scores of 11th and Itih 
^rade students who participated In the state remedial profraim 
along with a group of students who n^ver participated in a re* 
medial program. Mean scores from tho Math and Communica- 
tion sections of the Functional Literacy Exam were used to de- 
termine tho effectiveness of the remedial programs. 

Analysis of Variance was used to determine differences 
within the meahs. The Newman Keul was need to find where 
^ speciflc differences were t>etween the moan scores. Cochran's 
proteduVM^f the T tost was used because the homogsneity Of 
variance assumption underlying the usual t-test and ANOVA 
procedures was suspected. Further analysis was made in t#rQUi 
of using 12th graders' test. Scores from the 1977 Statswide As- 
sessment Test therefore enabling tho investigator to utilise tbs 
Analysis of Covarianco technlQue on both the Math and Commu- 
nications aoctions of the exam. Because a co variant was' not 
ayailable on the 11th grade students other Independent measures 
were considered duch as race and sex, then analyzed. 

Tw#lflh grado^^'Students who were remediated in both the 
Slate Compensatory and tho IMTS vocational renyddial proframs 
sliowad no significant difference between the groups. Howeirar, 
when a covarignt was Introduced (the 1977 Statewide Aasess- 
msnt Tsst) the results showad that the State Compensatory and 
the IMTS Vocational RemediU-groups had higher mean scorns 
compared to the students enrolled In the State Compensatory ^ 
group exclusively. The Uth grado students within the nfmedlal 
. proframs produced no significant differences. Howeirery stu-' 
dents who received no remediation prior to the 1978 Statewide 
Assessment Test had significantly lower mean scores on both 
sections of tho Test. 



COMPAjRATIVE ANALYSIS OF FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 
ACHIKVCMFNT IN FLORIDA'S COMPENSATORY PRO- 
OHAMS Order No. 80010M 

0U8KNBERRY, Keith H., Ph.D. The Horida SUte University, 
^ Mpp. Major Professor: William D. Wargo* 

The 1A76 Florida Legislature enacted a bill requiring the 
Slate Board of Education to develop minimum student perfor- 
SAanoe tmi literacy standards with emphasis placed upon itu- 
detila' maatery of the basic skills before being promoted. 

The pjpik-pose of this study was to research the effectiveness 
of the ^Mite compensatory remedial pVogram and the Individ- ' 
miimi llnnpower Training System (IMTS) vocational remedial 
pngrtm ilain^ Florida's Functional Literacy Ejcam as the eval^ 
laatrument assessment. This study i-esearched the joint 
liltMilM of state and IMTS on the remediation of students lack- 
iff toMte ekllls and functional literacy. The following speotfle 
flMNitMM were researched in evaluating the influetiice of the 



EVALUjCTiSn OF A HIGH SCHOOL REMEDIAL READING 
PROGRAM HA\XNG A SCHOOL SOOAL WORKER AS A 
REGULAR STAFF PERSON Order No. SOIOl>> 

Rnn, SHiaJLCY WATEIU4AN, Ed.D. IVoyne State University, 1979. 98pp. . 
Adviser: William Wattenbcrg 

The program which formed the basis of Oiis studv was structured to » . 
provide an optimoiji learning environment based on mndamcntal social 
work concepts w'hich included individualization and attention to the 
emoUona) needs of all the members of the group. The question undir 
investigation was whether a program having a proressiona) social worker it 
S regular oafT person could produce greater reading improvement than a 
progn^n taught by a reajling specialist E|f perimcnt^ and control trotip 
memben were similaip^ chronological age» socio-economic status and wfit 
assifned lo remedial reading on the basis of below grade readin| 
j^rformeoce. 

Subjects or the study were eighty students (44 in the experimental grOMp 
and 36 in the conuol group) in two high schools in the Western Wayne ^ 
County duVing the 1976-77 school year. 
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cxpriinicnul ond conirol giaups consiMcd oi a 
Vwenty-lix'trrk program ui reading irtiprovcmciil using similar mci)u>d« 
and fnt(€Tlals Tlic major dincrcncc in ihc progrjims was ihc fan thai ihc 
caperimenul gr(ujp was siafTrd by a profcssumal sdiool social woiVcr Ind a 
dusjoom icm her iiiid ihc (onhcil gicnip uas laiighl by a routing spc(it1»n 
and a teachers aide 

Two methods of cvaluaiion were used lo nic;isurc ihc results Cofer 
MocGiniUe Rending Test was adminisiercd before and aflcr ihc 
experimenul period lo measure < hariges in reading vocabulary and 
comprehension Ai ihc conclusion of ihe program professional inici-\icwen 
questioned the siudcrm 10 obtain Ihcir pcrccpUoris as lo the faciors which 
they fell conijibuicd lo ihe success which ihcy may have achieved Results 
of the inlerviews were recorded in five arcAS according lo positive, negative 
and nosuted opinion responses The five areas were: feelings aboui school 
In leneral. perceptions of the reading group experience, reading 
improvement, feelings aboui ihe teachers and other adults in ihe program, 
and advantages other llian reading. 

The findings did not indicaie significant differences beiween \he ^ 
cxpcrimcntaJ and control groups gains in reading vocabulary and 
comprehension Results of the interviews showed both sijnilariiics and 
dtflTerences Control group members had more positive responses lo-schooL 
AlnrKtft without exception all students felt that thcu reading had inipiovcd 
as a resxih of their participation in the program. Hxpenmcntal groujx 
members indicaied that they received more advantages other than reading 
than did control group members Generally, cxpenmenial group members'' 
made a arcaicr number of responses lo all the questions ihan did conlroJ 
group members. 

RepHcarlon of ilic study is needed wiih a more carefully maichcd control 
group, more exact study of students' lc;irning parterns and more 
sophisiicaied matching of teaching and learning modaliiics. 

The experience was of value to the social worker in that it pros ided first- 
hand contact with the frustrations facing peoi readers in the general high 
school curriculum. 



Oneway analyses of \anaiu e were uiili/ed lo lesi for significant 
differences among ihe ( iMR i C change scoies. among tlie CAT M change 
scores, and among ihe IM IC^CS change scores for subjci is in the trcatmcnl 
and control groups Change scores calculaied foi subjecis on ihe GMRT C 
and on the CA I M were sigmficanilv dincieni for subjccis in ihe treatment 
and control groups. /)< 05 Changefecores calculaied for subjecis on the 
PHCSCS were noi significantly dilTercni for subjects in ihe ireatment and 
control groups. p> 05 ^ 

Two-way analyses of variance were utilized lo icsi for significant two- 
way inieraciions beiween group placeineni and each of ihc classification 
variables on theCiMRT-C. w the CAT M. and on the THCSC^ change 
jcores calculaied for the subjects m the iieauneni and conuol groups. 
Group placemeni and inielligencc quotieni had a significani main cflTect on 
the GMRT-C and on the CAT M change scores, p < 05 Group placement 
dJd not have a significant main effeci on the PHCSCS change sgyrcs, .05. 
The variable color had a significani mam effect on the PHCSC^hange • 
scores, j? < 05 The variable sex had a significani iwa way inicraction with 
group placemeni on the PMCSCS change scores, p < 05 An examination of 
the results of Dunneti's icst indicated thai the mean change scores 
calculated for subjects on the GMRT-C anfl on the CAT-M were 
signWctntly greater for subjects in ihe treatment groups than for subjects in 
the coauol group, p < 05 

The researcher concluded from ihe resulis ihai enrollment in Title I. 
ESEA reading resource classes had a significani effeci on the reading 
achievement of the subjects as assessed by the GMRT C The subjects In 
the reading resource classes had significantly greaier posiuve GMRT<: 
change scores than ihe GMRT-C cliange scores calculated for subjects noc 
b resource classes Enrollment in Tiile I. ESE^A arithmeuc resource classes 
had a significant effect on the anthmeoc achievement of the subjcto as 
assessed by by the CAT-M. The subjcas in the arithmetic resource classes 
had significantly greater positive CAT-M mean change scores than the 
CAT-M change scores calculaied for subjects not in the resource classes. 
Enrollment in Title I. HSEA resource classes did not have significant cflTect 
on the self-concept of the subjects as assessed by the PHCSCS. 



INTERACTIONS OF SELF-CONCEPT, READING ACHIEVEMEhTT. 
AND ARITHMETIC ACHIEVEMENT SCORES EARNED BY 
FOURTH-, RFTH-, AND SIXTH GRADE STUDENTS ENROLLED 
IN TITLE I. ESEA RESOURCE CLASSES OuJer No. 8012033 

Hawuson. Cahiy Blttler. Fj) D Duke University^ 1979. 161pp. 
Supervisor: W S<Jott Gehman 

The purpose of the research was to investigate the interactions of self- 
ooocept scores, reading achievement scores;, and arithmetic achievement 
tcores earned by fourth*, fifth-, and sixth-grade students enrolled in Tltlij I. 
ESEA resource classes To accomplish the purpose the researcher examined 
nKtationships among the Piers-Harris Children's Self Concept Scale 
(PHCSCS) scores, the Gates-MacGinitie Rcadihg Tests. Comprehension 
subtest (GMRT-C) scores, and the California Achievement Tests. * 
Mathematics subtest (CAT-M) scores earned by subjects in the treatment 
and control groups The subjects were a sample of 508 fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade students enrolled in fot?r public elementary schools. The 
subjects who comprised the trcaunent groups were enrolled in re^rding 
resource classes (reading resource treatment group), or in arithmetic 
resource classes (arithmetic resource treatment group), or in reading 
rasovirt«%lasses and in arithmetic resource classes (dual resource treat^ient^ 
groupX The subjects who comprised the control groupjQOalified for Title I ' 
resource dass placemeni^t were not enrolled in any resource classes. 

In October 1976 the researchcyadministcred the PHCSCS. (pretest) 10 
subjects in the treatment and conjfol groups. The PHCSCS was 
re*dmtolsl<yrcd in April 1977 (pofaest). The GMRT-C and the CAT-M 
were administered to subjects in thKircathtcnt ^ups by their respective 
resource class teachers in September and in October!l976 (pretest). The 
inatniments were rcadministcred by the subjects*' respective teachers in 

rl9T7 (posttest). In September 1976 (pretest) the researcher 
ntftjered the GMRT-C and the CAT M to subjectifc in the control 
ftltwip. lite instruments were rcadministcred by the researcher in April 1977 
^Mtteil). 

The effects of group placement (treayncnt compared to control) were 
ivtaeaaed individually and in interaction with each of the fbllowing 
daasiflcaUon variables: sex. color, socioeconomic SUtus, intelligence 
^uolieaU Md arade l^vel. Change scores were calculated by subtracting the 
pmtit toores from the posttest scores earned on th^ 
0MRT<1 and on the CAT M. Dunnett s test was used as an a posteriori 
eompariaon between each treaunent group mean and the control group 
miiA» when significant main effecu were obtained from the analysis of 
^ilteiW9» IThe researcher set the criterion for r^ection of each of the |ix null 
0 »h«l« «t or beyind the .05 level of confidence. 

mc ; 
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THE USE OF HYPNOSIS IN REMEDIATLNG READING IN 
CHILDREN DIAGNOSED LEARNING DISABLED 

Order No. I(»444i 

HtOT. Page Martik. II. Eo.D. University oXNorthem Cohrvdp, 1979. 
81pp. 

The effects of hypnosis, in conjunction with a S|^cific reading program, 
in remediating reading was investigated in 34 si3(th and seventh grade 
learning disabled students. The students were pretested for readihig . 
achievement (comprehension and word analysis) by the Durrell AnalytiiW 
Reading Difficulty and anxiety level by the Sute-Trait Anxiety Inventory 
fbr Children (STi^IC). The students were matched within each of four 
nuddle]khools on the basis of these scores so that each school had two 
groups. The groups were randomly assigned to the following four treatment 
conditions: (1) hypnosis. (2) relaxation training. (3) suggestion, and 
(4) experimenter contaa. 

All of the groups received 30 minutes of remedial reading instivction fbr 
comprehension and word analysis skills in the Reader's Digest Skill BuiU§n 
and the Macmillan Reading Spectrum for 34 consecutive days. On ahemate 
days, prior to the remedial reading periods, the experimenters n)et with the 
two groups of students in each treatment condition for fifteen minutes. ThU 
allo\^ the two groups that were in the hypnosis treatment condition to 
receive 17 sessions of h>'pnotic induction with accompanying post-hypnodc 
suggottions which were designed to lower anxiety and improve raiding 
ooriT|>rahension and word analysis skills. The two groups in the suggestion 
treatment condition received 17 sessions of the same suggestions without 
hypn cNrit . The two groups in the experimenter conUct Ureatment condition 
received 17 sessions ofb^ntact with an experimenter without hypnocit. and 
the remaining treatrhent condition received 17 sessions of relaxation 
training without hypnosis. At the conclusion of the study the students were 
poittested with the same reading and anxiety measures that they were 
pretested with. % 

A multivariate analysis of variance (MANt5VA) was computed (brail 
nteasuies. There were no significant diflferences between the fbuf traitment 
conditions at the .05 level. This indicated thdt the use of hypnosis to iinoreife 
raading achievepient in learning disabled children did not prove t(>be more ^ 
effective than the use of relaxation Uaining, suggestion, or experimenter 
contact with similar learning disabled children. . 

Although this study did not obuin significance, it was the first study of 
iu Mrtd with diagnosed learning disabled students that used hypnosis in ifi 
l^tempt to improve reading in the public school system vtath a pro||erly 
designed and controlled experiment ffopefUlly, this study has Tietoed to 
open the door for fiftrther research in hypnosis with speeia) edueatidn 
students in the public schools. 



A THREE- YEAR CAliSAL-a)MPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF 
HEADING AND MAm Aa^lF.VFMlJsJT OF SFIJbX'IEl) rm.F I 

AND NGN- nni; i snjDFjNri^i in a largf si burban 

UMrtED S( HOOL RKT * Order No 80I325I 

JONBS. JuaNUa LiJUEN. Ed.D. University oJ Son ymmiKO. |.N4pp 
Chtirpcrson: l^urcnccA Bishop 

Statmtnt of fhc Problem Research lo dcierminc ihe long icrm cfTccis 
on coffiitivc achievcnicni of students partiapatmg in Title I frSLA 
programs hts been sparse since their ince|>tjon m 1965 This study 
attempted to analyze over a three ycjir period the djfTerenrci in reading and 
math achicvcmcm of students receiving Title 1 services and ihciPflon- 1 itJc I 

Procedure Achievement dlata from tho reading and math sections of the , 
lowt Test of Basic Skills was examined during the penod 1%5 1978 for the 
3M students comprising the two groups ITic Talc 1 gioup included Isi, 
2nd, and 3rd grade participating studeni scoring below the 40th percentile 
in those fix schools in San Juan Unified ^diool District in Sacramento 
County, Cabfomia having continuous Title I 1\SFj\ programs over the 
thrtc-ycar period under examination The non-Title 1 group was composed 
of 1st, 2nd» and 3id grade students sconng below the 40th percentile who 
were enrolled in six non-Viile 1 schools having student Soaoeconomic 
Status and Entry l.evcl Data highly comparable to the Title I schools. 

A two by two by three multivariate repeated measures analysis was 
utilized in which the faaors "Group". "Sex", and "Grade I^vcl" were used 
to test the research hypotheses The repeated measures were annual scores 
on four sub-tests of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills The Chrsquarc ifsx was 
employed to determine Whether or not there was a significant difTcrcnce 
between the proportion of Title 1 ar\d non-Title 1 students who achieved 
scores above the 40th percentile over the three-year period 

Results. There was a difference in overall achievement between Title I 
and non-TKlc I students in this study which was significant at the .03 level. 
Repeated measures over the three ycar period indicated a ucnd in 
differences between thc'trcatmeni and comparison groups which was highly 
signiftcmntly %t the 0002 level Title I s^dents showed a gradual Ucnd 
upward, whereas. non-Title 1 students tended to decline and remain in a 
lower achievement pattern. Both Title fSivA non-Title I students indicated a 
signiflcint difTcrcnce ( 0001) in reading achievcrhcnt as compared to math 
adiievemenL 

The beiween-group analysis of the sex factor provided a difference that 
was suiistically significant at the 03 level of confidence There was a wide 
margin between Title I and non-Title I males, but the greatest gap occurred 
between Title I and non-Title 1 females in the second and third years, with 
non-Title 1 females sl]Owing the greatest decline. 

In the betwcen-grades measurement, significant differences at the .0001 
level were apparent within both groupfc Between the treatment and 
oomparison groups, the difference was significant at the .OJtavel The 
treatest growth ow the three ytars was shown by the 3rd gride group, with 
Title 1 students surpassini^ nod-Title I v 

In measuring the difference between the J^roporticwN^Title 1 students 
and i«)n"Tltlc I students who raised their ITBS reading ranpreheni^on 
soor«$ above the 40th percentile over the three-year period, forty percent of • 
theTftle I students, as compared to thirty percent of non-Title 1 students, 
were able to reach this achievement level. Tliis^d|flrerencc was statisticaUy . 
rifniftcant at the ,01 level. '^-v 

Conctusions. Students receiving Title 1 supplementary services achievdl^ 
overall at a significantly higher level thii their non-Title I peers who ladced 
iuch servicts. The general growth rate of Title I students remained stable, 
while the non-Title 1 rate declined. 

Students in both groups who began as third graders seemed to niake the 
most coniiitent progress. Heavier emphasis on remedial reading prograntt 
«l the 4th-6t|i gntde level nuty ha^^ been a arvcial factor. At all grade leveli^ 
females in this study who were undi^rachievers seemed to have greater 
diflkutty in raising their achievement level than males. 



A STUDY OF THE' EFFECTS OF USING AN ORAL STRATEGY 
ON WEADP^G SKILLS AND PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
ADWWTME-NT VARIABLES Order No. 8012W1 

L«w»,MiaA Joanne. Ed,D. Wesi^irgmiaUnfvenity. 1919. 219pp. 

Tht m^Jor objective of this study ^-as to examine the effects of using an 
''Olill SMtegy" on reading skills and personal and social adjustment of 
piMmi, Si andCehlidren. The study tested eleven null hypotheses whidi 

lii^ there woulc} be no sutlstically significant difference amon| three 
imm faa word attack skills, comprehension, word recognition^ closeness to 
ll|jtl!it pi^entia^ personal adjustment, personal worth, feelings of 
^^^"X^^*^^^^"* tendencies, social t^ustment fkmily relations, and 



Two cxpenft»eninl groups and a conuol group panuipaied m the stud) 
A sample ofihiny six chHdien was landomly sclccied fioin a papulation of 
forty-five, who weie enrolled m a public pnmary and nnddic school Each 
was weak m ai leasi one aspect of leadmg Subsequenil>. iwclve children 
were designaied lo CAch of the il^ree groups in ihe projeci 

Ihe stud) was miplemenred m the cx)nieKi of a luionng program alread) 
established in the school Tutors consisted of l:duauion M!gors from a 
college in the same corDmurniy 1 weniy four luior^ were randomly chosen 
from a pool of iwenly five seniors who were enrolled in a reading coune as 
part of their professional training Twelve ujlors were randomly assigned to 
Experimental Group A andiwelvewere randomly assigned lo Expcrimcnta) 
Group B No lutor^ were assigned lo Control Group C. as those children 
remained in the classroom in their regular routine Ihe ftupils in the three 
groups receiva^^ifferential ircaunenl Tuiors in lixpenmcntal Group A 
used an "Oral "aiegy" with language as us focus Tuiors in Fjtperimcntal 
Group D used '^Tradiuonal ' methods w hich had been esublished as 
appropriate for the luionng program pnor to the study Grpup C children 
rennained in the classroom and received no special ireatmeni Tht tutoring 
program lasted fourteen weeks (one full semester) with Uiiors and chil^Jren 
meeting r^ice per week, an hour each tjmc 

All three groups of children were g!\cn pre icsis related to the three 
tnfcasurcmcni uiiUuincnls Slos^^on InielUgence TeiC Dux^nouic R fading 
Scales and the California Ten ofPcrsonalir}', dunng the month of January, 
prior to the beginning of the semester The Sloswn Intelligence Test wis 
used as a screening device to determine whether the children in the study 
had the capacity for change and improvement The Diagnostic Reading 
5hi/c5 tested the reading vanables; the CaHfomia Test of Personality 
measured adjusimenL Childfitn in all three groups were given the same 
three measures as post tests The researcher adnjimstcrcd all the tests, 
gathered d^ia. and was present at all tutoring sessions 

Investigation of pre test revealed that there was no stabslically 
significant difference among the three groups with respect to the adjustment 
variables: Personal Adjustment, Personal Worth, Belonging. School 
Relations, or the reading ski.lls: Word Lists. Reading Passages. Consonants, 
Consonant Blends and Digraphs. Syllabication. Blending, Letter Sounds, 
and Initial Consonant Substitution The hypotheses for these variables were 
tested with the one-way analysis of variance technique using difference 
scores (post minus pre) with subsequent Duncan multiple comparison^, as 
needed 

The hypotheses for th<;^adjustment variables. Withdrawing Tendencies, 
Social Adjustment, Famijy Relations, and the reading skills. 
Comprehension, and Vowels were tested using the analysis of covarianceon 
post-test scores to adjust for pre-lrcainienl differences 

Results demonstrated some suppoa for the "Oral Strategy" with the 
flection of the null hypotheses for Social Adjusunent, Qoseness to 
Potential, and the word atuck skills. Consonants, and Syllabication, 
However, the remaining hypotheses both for adjusunent variables and 
reading slcills could not'be rejected. 



A STRUCTURED GROUP COL?<SELL\G PROGRAM FOR 
READING DISABLED ELEMENTARY STUDENTS 

Order No. S004457 

Lewis, Wade. Ed.D. University of NorrhemColot^o, 1919. lODpp, 

Statement of the Problem. There is an extensi>|f amount of research 
'demonsthiting that many disabled readers exhibit evidence of emotional 
prc4>lems. Furthermore, such research suongly suggests that the 
remediation process can at least be expedited by including a component 
designed to alleviate the emotional problems. Subsequent research 
investi|ated the effectiveness of counseling strategies in improving both thf 
reading achievement and emotional adjusunent of disabled readerl 
Although many studies reported significant gains in both reading and 
idjustment, other investigations failed to demonstrate the efflcac)* of 
counseling with disabled readers. Additionally, much of the research in the 
ar«a failed to employ precise methodological designs. Another limiution of 
previous research was the failure to clearly delineate the actual eounsehng 
teehniques utilized with the disabled readers As such, the present Study 
attonptf d to investigate the effectiveness of a group coiJnseling profr*^ 
with disabled readers, while specifying the component counseling . 
techniqtiM ^nd ifnproving upon the methodological rtmiutions of previous 
ttudiei. 

PrtKtdurt, This study utilized 24 elementary school -studfents (gnidts 
3^) who had been diagnosed as learning disabled in reading. As such; etdi 
student possessed average intelligence and below grade level reaSing 
^chievttnent. Each student received daily remedial instruction for thirty 
minutes during the study. 



Students were randomly axsigncd lo cither a siruaurcd group counj^lmg 
UrofnMn(*xpcrmicnuU)or a nondiwciivc group counseling program 
(cor>iroI) The siruciurcd group counseling program employed verbal and 
nonverbal warm-up exercises, videotaped vigneiies of peers and adults, 
group discussion, and relaxation iraining wnh posuive suggcsiions The 
nondirtcuve group counseling program employed the sajne verbal and 
nonverlxaJ warm-up exercises, and group discussions of reading disability 
Etch counfcling program consisted of eight sessions of 45 minutes each over 
a four week period Four of the sessions focused on the relationship 
between reiding disability and self concept, while the rcmaming four 
lessions focused on aaxiely A total of six counseling groups was conducted, 
with each gcoup composed of four students Thitc female undergwduate ' 
ttudenfs in speaal educauon served as the group leaders None ofthe group 
l^dcrj hid either prior training or experience in counselmg. The group 
leaders received a two hour training program conduaed by the author and 
deuiled outlines for both the structured and nondirective programs 

Each student was pretested and posttcsted on five dependent measures: 
self-concept {Piers- Harris Children 's Self- Concrpf Scale), anxiety suyj / 
(Statt-Tralt Anxttfy Inventory for Children). anxietyU^ail {STAJQ, mdir^ 
comprehension and reading rate {Spache Diagnostic Reading Scala). 

HesultL A one-way muluvariate analysis of covariance was used to test 
for sianiftcance. Students m the structured group counselmg program made 
figniAcintJy greater gains in reading comprehension than those in the 
nondirtctive group counseling program (p < 05) An examination ofthe 
group means also indicated that the structured group counseling progfAm 
resulted in posiuve, although not significant, gains in the predicted direcbon 
for selfconcept, anxiety-state. and anxiety-iraiL 

Discussion. The results indicated that a group counseling program can 
be effective in sigmficaniJy improving ifie reading com()rehension of reading 4^ 
disabled elementary students It also demonstrated that the counsclinf 
intervention can be highly structured with each component technique 
dearly delineated. Such that special education teachers with no previous 
counselinf experience can successfully conduct ihc program. Further 
research should/ocus on screening those disabled readers who would most 
Bkely benefit from a counseling program, expanding the program to serve 
junior and senior highschool students, and developing additional 
counseling sessions to Vocus more intensely on such emotional faaors as 
self-concept and anxiet)' 



THE EFFtClS OF TWO TYPES OF READLVG M^TLRUL ON 
THE READING ATTENTIVENESS^ ATTITUDES, AND 
COMPREHENSION OF BUCK JUNIOR HIGH LOW 
ACHIEVERS Order No. 8005590 

McDakiel. NETnECosTON, Ed.D. University o/Hous!onA979. 172pp. 

The purpose of this study was to assess the difference between the 
changtfsin reading attentivcness, attitudes, and comprehension of two 
groupsof black junior high low-achievers who read two difTcrenl types of 
Uimnictional material. One group re^d traflitionaJ workbook stories and 
then branched stones; branched stories are fictional nanatives containing a 
series of episodes, each of which erxds with a choice of three possible plot 
dlevelopments. The other group read traditional workbook stories 
throu|hout the experiment The contribution of sex» age, reading level, and 
grade level to the change-differences were also assessed 

in this experimental study* the two groups of black low achievers (ISO 
pupils ijD grades 6» 7, andJS) were observed two times. At Time-One, bod) 
groups read traditional storiei A week later at Time-Two, the experimental 
group read branched stories while again dte control group read traditional 
R<Mi«l Al each time, with both groups, attentivcness was assessed through 
OQ^task observation u$inft the iackson-Hudgins Observation Schedule; 
attitudes were measured by using the revised Estes Attitude Scale: and 
oomprehenston was assessed by having the students answer questions at the 
ffid of each story. 

The samples were described on the basis stud^ variables with 
pcfcentages for each category. The data were analyzed, using appropriate 
meBSUiea of central tendency and measures of dispersion. 

Analysli of variance designs were used with the '*F* test and appropriate 
tttfts, and the .05 sutlsdcal significance level was used as criteria for 
iecmtanoa or rejection of the hypotheses. 

Thtfe a more highly significant difference between the changes in 
^aiitfMiveiitsSt in attitudes, and in comprehension of the group reading the 
kiMditd ftories, than in the group reading the ttiditional stories. The 
bi ia d i t d iroup became significantly more attentive, their attitudes became 
ligiiittaillqr more positive, and their comprehension scores were 
igitifl^thr higher. 

O ^ 1 



The difference between the changes m attmtivenevs was gicalcr among 
females, tly; twelve and thinecn year olders, and the third and fourth grade 
reading levels Die differcnrc between the changes m attitudes was • 
approximately the same for sex. age. and grade level ITie difference 
l>etween the (hnnpes m a)mprehensH)n was gioatcr aniofig the males, the 
Older Jtudcnt.s. and \l\c tluid grade le^idnig.levcl 



ORGANI7JNG STllOKNTS FOR fcJMX llVF IJ ARNING IN 
READING ANT) NU I HEM^I ICS IN CiRADLS I WO IMROUCH 
nVE IN StLtXTKO 11TI.E ! ELFJVITNTARY SCH0015 

Order No. 8007477 
Manrino, Grace Martin. Fj) D /Tie Florida State University, 1979. 
68pp Major Professor: HerbcnJ Reese 

VFhe primao' purpose of the study was to detenninc whether 269 Title ! 
ftuocnts In grades two through five in 15 elementary schools in Northwest 
Flo/^da made greater academic gains in mathematics and rcadmf by 
reclivinf instrxjction through a laboratory approach with (1) a separate 
leader for mathematics; (2) a separate teacher for reading, or (3) tHesantt 
V t«4cher for both mathematics and reading The study also soughladditional 
Giformation regarding the students' altitudes toward partidpatinf in the 
Title I program 

The Comprrhensive Tes(s of Easit Skills, Title J Mathematics Attitude 
Survey, and Title I Reading At titudel Survey were used to obuin the data. 
The analysis of variance and chi sqt|arc statistic were applied to determine 
the sifniAcanoe Vanations m the mathematics and readmg mean scores, 
and the atoiudc suncy responses showed statistically significant differences 
In favor of those students who received mathematics and reading in$tr\>cticm 
by a separate teacher for both subject areas as opposed to those who 
received mathematics and reading instnjction by the same teacher for both 
subject areas; therefore, it was concluded that laboratory insirucbon in 
reading and mathematics provided by a separate teacher resulted in 
significantly higher achievement and positive student attitudes 



READING THE ^:NVIR0NMENT: AN APPROACH TO 
LANGUAGE AND CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT Order No, 800909* 
Marturano. ARLtVE Rtmt, Ph D University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaitn,V)19. 278pp. 

The purpose of this study v/as to make expliat the rationale and 
teaching strategies for a leaching model appropriate to the elementary 
school The specific setting for implementauon ofthe model was a rural 
Black school in South Carolina. Learning to read was a major difficulty 
facing children in the school By fifth grade a m^ority of students were 
reading two years below grade level and many were considered non-readerr 
Accompimying problems pertained lo the acquisition and retentk)ft*of 
concepts since the reading of printed materials was assumed to be tHiB 
primary source of information and the reading of textbooks ^hf. prirmry 
mode of insuiiction 

The source of the reacjin^ problems was interpreted as a rep resentltional 
mismatch, i c , a discrepancy was belivcd to exist between how the child 
learns and the demands of the learning task. A readir^g program was 
developed that would create a match between the ^^-ay the child leamt and 
the demands of the reading task. The reading program promoted concept 
development by engaging the child in activities which required reading the 
immediate three-dimensional environment through a spearum of 
representational skills. For example, observing, describing, compaxing. 
classifying, and inferring are a core of conceptual skill^ssential to reading. 
Since these skills operate through language, facility >Ailh language was t 
coordinate goal of the program. 

Thoretical resources from philosophy, psychology, linguistics, and 
education were useful in synthesizing the approach to leaching. Rtodln% the 
Environment. A set of premises synthesized the theoretical direction and 
outlined the theory of insUuciion. The premises are as follows: (!)• The 
child is an inforrnation processing system that collects, stores, retrieves, 
constructs, and utilizes data to make meaning. (2) The' child constmets hts 
view of the world, i e.. knowledge is consuticted by the child through 
encoUnten with the immediate and niediate environment (3) The senses 
are the circuitry ofthe infonmation processing system. (4) Reading il in 
active process of inferring meaning from the phenomenal field (5) Retdlng 
the immediate surroundings is a prerequisite for reading printed noateria] or 
mediate sources. (6) Infbimation processing is conducted through mental 
or logicil operations. (7) Language functions as a signal system for 
promoting the indlvlduaPs ability lo read meaning from the enviromnent 



Unguifo fVanies arc single words or paitcrns of words which fvinciion »5 
ligntis when rca^lmg meaning from the surroundings 

A IMChing methodology was denvcd from the iheoieiical franicwork 
and was kmplcmenlcd through deliberately planned lessons U\c framework 
suggested a paiiicular direction for clasiicx^m piactu^ and inlluc need the 
selection ofcurnculum content Implications for praaice led lo ihe drafting 
of principles for elcinenury school curriculum de\tlopmcni and to a 
ipciciftc leaching methodology An instiucuonal fonnula sumrnan/ej the 
approa^ch to teaching developed: TTie immediate environment ♦ close 
viewing via langui\gc frames yield com cpt development 



A CASE SIXIDY OF RFjkDlNG DlSADlMTUuS Order No. 8005 1 S7 
Palumbo. An IHOKY Thomas. Pit D. fiofstm University, \979 186pp 

The purpose of this investigation was lo examine ih e causes of reading 
disability in six adults and one adolescent, to determine how Uie adults were 
taughji lo read, and what methods would best teach the adolescent to read. 

Six adults who had severe difficulty before learning to read were 
Interviewed There were four males and two females ITicir ages ranged 
fVom nineteen to thirty-eight years Intelligence seemed to be at least 
average in each case The subjects who were tested psychologically were in 
Ihe norma] range, and each subjea seemed remarkably free from physical 
anohialics. The four older subjects have all achieved professional status, 
even though the school at one point regarded each of them as dull or 
retarded 

The females started to Icam to read m the intermediate grades At least 
by the time they reached junior high school age, they seemed to be adequate 
readers. The mal^s seemed to start to learn at junior high school age One 
male seems to be almost self taught, learning to read after dropping out of 
school <t sixteen F^ich subject seemed to be supported by a suong family 
structure which expected efentual reading success In no case was the public 
school the sole corrective agency. Individual luionng seemed the best 
method for teaching these subjects to read In one case, the student went to 
private school to learn to read. 

The adolescent was a thirteen-year' old, seventh grade volunteer In spite 
of being in school for seven years and having average intelligence, he had an 
tnsiruclional level of grade one He was free from physical anomalies and in 
good health The results of psychological screening were in the normal 
range. 

The subject was instructed for 150 hours Initially language experience 
and V,A,K T. was discontinued and the subject was able to recall wofdi 
which were presented by flash cards. Novels with controlled vocabularies 
were read af\er the word list for each book was taught After about ninety 
hours of Instruction, phonics and structural analysis were introduced. 
Phonld elements were Uught as the subject needed tlierh. Instruction in 
structural analysis was very helpfbl. Eventually comit books were used for 
instmction which provided a break-through in instruction. Af\cr 150 hours 
of tutoring, the subject's instructional level was around grade six. 



FXfrrORS RELATED TO THE SELF CONCEPT OF CHILDREN / 
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Thif Itudy investigated self-concept among children enrolled in a 
university reading clinic. The basis for the study was the a5Suir^)tion that 
Ml/-^perccptionsinfluence learning behavior and thus play an important role 
in the remediation of reading or other academic problems. Because pravious 
research has failed to esublish an invariate relationship between acadetnic 
deficiencies and lowered self-regard, this study sought to identify some 
conditiom which contribute toward dilTering self-concepts among children 
in a remedial ;5etting of this kind. The study also sought to determine if the 
Btlfcoficepts of these children differed from that of the general population 
or scho()l children. Specifically the following questions were asked: 1. li 
reported ttlf-conccpt among children enrolled in a reading clinic related to 
the dogrte of reading retardation as estimated by tvio different methods of ' 
detennining retardation? 2. Is self-concept among these children related to 
die followtng selected subject variable$: (1) r^ce: (2) sex; (3) age; \ 
<(4X iiitalii|ence; (S) sodoeconon^ic status? 3. Does the relationship 
ib^4N»i self-concept and each method of determining reading retardation 
dUIiMr according to these selected subject varitblest 4. Does self concept 
ifnoni reading clinic children differ significantly from that of the gei^tral 
popuiitiOli of scbooi ^ildren as evidenced by the norms of the measuring 
O uments? 

yc . 



The sulija:ls fof this ^udy were 1 16 children, ranging m age from eight 
through sixteen years, enrolled in [he Rc^iduig Clmic at the I Iniversiiy of 
Missouri- Kansas C ity over a period of three ( onscculive semesters. Self- 
concept was measured by the Piei^ Hams Children's Self Concept Scale 
Reading achicvenienl was mcasui cd by iiutividual adnnnislialion of the 
reading subieM of the Wide Range Achievement leSl. and reading 
rctardatjon was estimated by two different methmls of delemnning 
retardation in order to investigate the possibihly of results drfTering 
ac<!brding to the method used Individual adminisirauon of the Wcchslct^ 
Intelligence Scale for Children Revised provided the measure of 
intelligenc/*. and data pertaining lo race. srx. age. and sonocconomic natus 
were obtained from ca.se records and parent quesuonnaires 

The data weie analyzed by bivanale and multiple regression techniques. 
The results of the analyses iridicatc^d that these clinic children had positive 
self concepts, slightly but significantly higher than those of the normative 
population Self^concept was not found lo be related to amount of 
retardation in reading (according to neither method of estimating 
retardation), even when acl^ustinents were made for differences in race. sex. 
age. intelligence, and socioccorjomic suius Race, intelligence, and 
socioeconomic status were found to be weakly related to self-concept with 
higher intelligence associated with higher self regard, while lower 
socioccoq^omic and blaclc children reported slightly higher self concq>lL 

These results were discussed with respect to theoretical expectations an<) 
explanation^ involving social companson and group reference theory. 
Limitations of the study, in particular the selccnsnty of the sample, were 
presented, and suggestions for further research were advanced. 
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Thl« very simple study was undertaken to demonstrate that 
the complex issues of voluntary action (Masters thesis, Oanoon 
CoUegv, December, 1076) ^re translatable into a program that- 
can make a sig:nificant difference in the academic skills of 
<i^slexic students. The study took already exiting data from 
the dePmul Society, Louisville, Kentucky and analyzed the datt 
by the sophisticated procedure of the computerized Bio-M«d 
program to answer the research problem of: The effectiv*-- 
neas of a paraprofessional/volunteer program to help solve 
the academic problems of dyslexic students by improving read- 
ing, language^ and math skills. Particular attention will be 
paid to these questions: 

(1) la there a difference in reading, language and math akiUa 
after a aix-week instruction period for dyslexic students in an 
instruction program involving the use of paraj^irofessionaia/ 
voluntttprs? 

(3) |8 there a difference between male -female studenta' 
reading, language, and math scores after a six-weeic instruc*' 
tion period for dyslexia students in an instructional program 
involving th^ use of paraprofessionals/ volunteers? 

(9) l0 there a difference between boarding vs. non-boarding 
atudanta' reading, language, and mathy^scores after a six-week 
inatniotional period for dyslexic studohts in an instruction 
program involving the use of paraprofessionals/volunteera? 

(4) IM there a difference between student groups that are 6 
to 10 years of age, 11 to 13 years of' age, and 13 to 21 years of 
age in reading^ language, and npiath scores after a six-week in- 
stniotional period for (fyslexic students in an ihstruction pro- 
grjim involving the use of paraprolesslonals/volunteers? 

(B) Is^there a difference between the restilts obtained from 
the dlyslexic students and the norms (normal population) pulK 
Ushad by the test constructors that were used po evaluate the 
•lx-'We«k instructional period involving the use of paraprofas-- 
sional/volunteers ? 

The data for this study was collected in the sumnMrt of 
l9Tt and 1978« Students and/or parents at that time gave 
permiMion 'to participate in the diagnostic and research 
tests of this program/ Dio-Med P2B was used to analyse 
ths data, significant differences were found at the .01 level. 
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Thtt study investigated the relationship of the cognitive conuol 
dlstrmctibility to the hnguistic cue systems a remedial reader uses lo 
reconsirua meanmg from print The disiraaibihty dimension is concerned 
with th« relatively consistent way in whidi persons manage (bsiraciing 
infonnation Some are able lo wiihholfl then aitcnuon from inelcvant 
Infbnnation^nd direct their attention only lo thai which is relcvani. Others . 
attend to all information equally, whether it is relevant or irrelevant 
P^cholinguisiic theory bhngs together the two separate disciplines of 
psychoiogy and linguisiics lo view the reading process Readers bring 
meaning to the pnntcd page through the visual and nonvisual informauon 
at the \m(kct and deep siructure levels of language bndgedby iis syntax, or. 
grammar Readers selectively sample ihe relevant pnni lo wjnfirm. refine, or 
itjtct previously formed hypotheses of whal the text is about They use 
Bnguisik cueing systems lo provide this information The purpose of this 
research was to demonstrate the eflTcoof disir^ctibiliiy and grade level upon 
the graphic similarity, sound similahij^syniacuc acceptability, and scmlmic 
accepubility of oral reading miscues made J>y remedial readers 

The sample for tlfis research was thirty-two remedial readers who were 
enrolled in a public school summer program E3ch subject was yidividually 
administered the Fruit DistrocUon Test and asked to orally read an 
innrucuonal level stor>' from the R fading Miscur Inventory One 
intermediate and three pnmar)' grade level students were classified as 
indeterrnmate disiracubihty. leaving thirteen pnnYary :jnd fifteen 
intermediate grade level subjects in the hiigh and low ranges of 
distraciibiHty. . 

A iwf/way analysis of variance tested the hypotheses of the study This 
provided a comparison of the main tfftti of the independent varrttCles and 
their interaction upon each of the four dependent variables. A multivariate 
analysis of variance tested the criteria for overall interaction of grade level 
and distraaibility upon the linguistic cue systems. A post hoc test for 
significant interaction determined the simple mairi effect Only the null 
hypothesis which tested the interaction between%e grade level and the 
distractibility index upon the graphic similarity of misoies by reme/dial 
i^ders was rejected at the .05 level of significance All other hypotheses 
failed to be rejected. 

From the statistical analysis of the daU. the following conclusions were 
drawn: (1) Remedial readers with both high and low cognitive control of 
distracdbilky have not been observed to perform differently in their use of 
the linguittic cue systems. (2) Remedial readers in both primary and 
tntennediate grade levels have not been observed to perfomn differently in 
thciruseofthelinguisticcue systems. (3) When grade and disiractibility / 
levels are considered together in the use of Ihe linguistic cue system, an j 
Inieraciion cannot be eliminated in the graphic similarity of the miscues. \ 
ThiyllflterenUal effect of high and low distractibility levels on the use of \ 
graphic cues changes by gride level. 

These conplusions would indicate that the linguistic sU^te^es of 
remedial readers change inversely for high and low distractibles as they 
progress through the grades. High disuactibilliy remedial readers move 
from Icttwr use of graphic cues to higher use of those cues to generate 
meaning from print. Low distractibility remedial readers move from greater 
use of those cues to lesser use of those cues to generate meaning from a 
written text ^ 



The study lasied for a tola! of 1 2 weeks Pnor to the four units to be rp^6 
for the investigation, students weie given a prcasseismcnt instrwmcntio 
ascertain the extern of wifomiation thf*sujdf nts alrbady possessed about the 
conteni of the reading pas^ngcs Hds procedure was used to insure 
precxpenrncnwi ecjunulcncr I he basic researc h design was the Fosttest 
Only Group Design 

Subsequent to the v(K^bulary iiisinicnion and the presentation of the 
organizers for eacii of the four units, students wore required to read social 
studies' or scientific textual material and then respond to a twentyitem. 
objective test \^hJch coniained ten multiple choice items and ten complete 
items In total, four posnesis and one test for delayed rctentiJnn were 
administered over a 12 week period Irach test contained items that re<)uired 
comprehension al the literal and inferential levels Kach/unitAvas presented 
m twoSaturda) sessions I'h6firsi session dealt wuh pronunciation and 
vocabulary study llie second session was devoted to the prcs^mtauon of the 
organizers, the reading of the learning passage, and the complnion of the 
posttest 

It wgs hypotheswcd that there is no significant difference between the 
mean score achieved by students who use advance organizers and those who 
do not use advance organizers as measured by a series of 20'iicm post-tests. 
This hypothesis was not rejected An analysis of covariance. wnh reading 
achievement as the covariaie, indicated that there were no Significant ^ 
differences between the mean scores of experimental and control groups on 
recognition (multiple-choice) items and the entire test for delayed retention. 

Hypothesis 3 was rejeaed at the 01 level of confidence The mean toore 
of the expennieniaJ group on completion questions was sigqificantly higher 
than the mean score for the conuol groups For Hypotheses 5 and 6. at^ 
way analysis of variance was computed to determine any interaction effecu 
between reading achievement and type of organizer and age Of subjects and 
type of organizer No interaction effect was^noted for type of organizer and 
reading achievement levels: no interaction effect was found between Dn|>e OT 
orpnizer and ages of siibjecis Fhere was. however, a main effect found for 
reading achievement level and a joint effect for reading level and type of 
organizer. Hypothesis 5 was not rejected. No interaction eflVci was found ■ 
for type of organizer and ages of subjecist^onscquentJy, Hypothesis 6 was 
not rejected .tr. 

The dau do suggest that reading achievement level was the m^Mt 
significant variable in the performance of subjects^ on the posttesti 

The results of the study, in the main, suggest that advance organizers do 
not significantly effect students' ability to comprehend sthi retain textual 
material. This finding is in line m\h the m^ority of studies done previously. 
To some extent the data do indicate that advance organizers have tome 
practical value as the mean scores of the exoerimentaj groups wera 
consistently higher than the mean scoi^esofthe control group on the 
posttests. 
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/ The purpose of this study was to investigate the extent to which advance 
OTfasiixeYt aided students in the comprehension and retention of ^elected 
ItXtuai material. In addition, the investigation sought to determine whether 
Mlviiiee organizers aided students more effectively in responding correctly 
to cpitllibns that require recall of Information or those that require 
iMognitlon of information. ^ . 

TheHOTple population consisted of 69 dlsadvanuged students enrolled 
in Pfdett Upward Bound at Edward Waters College in Jacksonville. 
Pteriit the experimenul group received advance organizers and 
vaetbuMry insuuctlon; Ae control group received placebo organizers and 

jbula^y Instruction. ' Ifv 
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